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The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


Press Groups Organize 

A journalism club for ninth graders 
has been organized as an extra-curricular 
activity in the South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A foundation for the ninth grade in 
journalism technique as a preparation for 
the senior year course and as a help to 
the back page editor of The South High 
Beacon is the purpose of this club. 

The adviser, Miss Kelley, stated also 
that “The ninth grade students will 
build for The Beacon a more wide-spread 
circulation in the junior high home 
rooms.” 

The organization will be composed of 
two or three of the best pupils in each 
English class. 
twice a week. 


This group plans to meet 


Daily Offers Musicales 

The News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
daily newspaper, is giving an opportunity 
to the high school pupils of that city to 
hear several noted musicians by present- 
ing a series of concerts free of charge. 

The first attraction was given Decem- 
ber 18, by Mr. Stewart Wilson, famous 
English tenor, and Dallies Frantz, young 
American pianist. 

January 27 will be the date for the 
Cornelius Van Vliet trio, and the climax, 
the opera, ““Hansel and Gretel,” 
presented March 3. 

The increase 
high school appreciation of the famous 
classics, gratis to the students. 


will be 


newspaper purposes to 


Telegraph Offers Courses 

The Telegraph of Harrisburg, Penn.. 
is conducting a journalism 
courses for the purpose of preparing Boy 
Scouts for the Journalism Merit Badge 

The city editor of The Telegraph is in 
charge and holds the classes in the edi- 
torial room after the paper has gone to 
press, 

More 


Scouts 


series of 


than twenty-five First Class 
registered for this course, 
modelled after one recently conducted in 
Brooklyn, a # 

A representative of the Local Council 
of Boy Scouts is sent each year to the 
National Boy Scout 


are 


Association 
Convention which is held in conjunction 


Press 


With the Columbia Scholastic Press Con- 
vention. 


January, 1930 


Wise Up, Magazines 

INCE the Hollydaze number of 

“The Perryscope”’, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania, is history, the good 
ship, Magazine, embarks upon the un- 
charted sea—a new year—in its Take- 
Off Number of “The Towers”, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Editors, have you ever thought of 
bringing the old home town to the 
fore? Good advertising, I call it in 
more ways than one. It advertises 
the town, as well as the school and 
magazine, to the pupils, the parents, 
the tax payers, the merchants and the 
world at large. 

“The Broadcaster” glorified Buffalo, 
N. Y.; “The Student” featured Free- 
port, N. Y.; “The Meteor” ‘“meteor- 
ized” Berlin, N. H.; “The Eastern 
Echo starred Baltimore, Md.; “Latimer 
Life’, “The Wah Hoo” and “The 
Perryscope” pointed out Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, to its readers. 

—DeWitt D. Wise 


Physicians Advertise 

The old professional rule of 
and medical societies against paid news- 
paper advertising was broken last year 
by the Bergen County (N. J.) Medica! 
Society and the Medical Societies of 
Greater New York, the Medical Society 
of the State of New York and the New 
York City Department of Health. 

The Bergen County Society, however, 
was the pioneer in this field because dur- 
ing the winter of 1928-29, they released 
twenty “ads” in The Evening 
These health bulletins were 
formerly signed only with the name of 
their society. This present year physi- 
cians are planning a step further and 
“endorsing a proposal that their 
names be listed in the advertisements.” 

In The New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine of August 18, 1929, there appeared 
a full page “ad” for periodic health ex- 
amination, the space of which was con- 
tributed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Life Extension Institute, 
Milbank Memorial Fund and the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
The names and seals of the above 
mentioned as the 


doctors 


Bergen 
Record. 


are 


tion. 
tive societies, as well 


names of the Greater New York Com- 
mittee on Health Examination were ap- 
pended. 

Certainly this is a far-reaching move 
that is geing closely watched by 
cates of newspaper advertising. 


advo- 


Philadelphia Schools Meet 

The semi-annual meeting of the Press 
Association of the Higher Schools of 
Philadelphia was held December 6 at 
Northeast High School. Mr. L. F. Waide- 
lich and Robert Williams, adviser and 
editor of The Megaphone, respectively, 
made the arrangements. 

“As chairman of the convention, Rob- 
ert Williams opened the meeting by in- 
troducing Dr. George F. Stradling, prin- 
cipal of Northeast, who welcomed the 
the Following this, 
Mr. William B. Craig, managing editor 
of The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
delivered an ‘High School 
Journalism as Viewed by the Newspaper 
Editor.’ Mr. Craig stressed the import- 
ance of newspapers to the community and 
compared to it the importance of the high 
school paper to the students. 


visitors to school. 


address on 


“Mr. Jack Blackman, editor-in-chief of 
The Haverford News, the publication of 
Haverford College, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the subject of ‘High School 
Journalism as Viewed by the College 
Editor.’ In his speech he praised the high 
school publications and offered several 
invaluable suggestions on obtaining the 
right type of news. 
these two addresses, the 
delegates split up into five groups —edi- 
torial, business, art, sports, and faculty 
advisors, and among them- 
selves various problems which confronted 
them. The chairmen of these confer- 
ences reported that much sound advice 
was given, and that most of the questions 
asked answered by the delegates 
with remarkable Following 
these group meetings, the convention was 
adjourned. 

“Mr. Charles F. Troxell, faculty ad- 
viser of The Frankford Highway, ad- 
dressed the faculty advisers on the sub- 
ject of ‘Journalism as a Part of a High 
School Curricula.’ The object of his talk 
was to secure a course in journalism in 
all Philadelphia high schools for those 
who aspire to that line of endeavor.” 


“Following 


discussed 


were 


success. 





Class Studies Publicity 

With every student in the class study- 
ing the publicity, given his chosen sub- 
ject in the leading newspapers of the 
country, the journalism class at North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, recently 
conducted a study in various types of 
news publicity. 

Each student wrote to 
newspapers asking for 
paper for this undertaking, and in turn 
the class interchanged the papers. A 
notebook was maintained by each one in 
which he kept for reference all clip- 
pings relating to his own individual sub- 


two or three 
copies of their 


ject. 

The study of such 
nalism, aviation, roads, prohibition, and 
others revealed that they were receiving 
much interesting publicity. 

The work was directed by Miss 
Blanche Calvert, the news writing ad- 


viser. 


topics as jour- 


—Rex Blount, North High Oracle. 


Jones Defines News Value 

“The newspaper is the historian of to 
day and the single unifying 
agency in the country,” declared Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune in a talk on ‘What the News- 
paper Means to America,’ in B10 Mon- 
day, to members of the high school Press 
club. 

“When the United 
gave the second class mailing privilege to 
the newspaper, _ it recognized that 
agency’s strength in developing a homog- 
Once it was an utter im- 


greatest 


States government 


eneous people. 
possibility for a presidential candidate 
to make himself known to the people of 
the country; but now, because of news- 
papers, the general public can be fully 
aware of the views of those aspiring to 
office. 

“The newspaper is the only thing that 
could make a homogeneous group of the 
people of the United States. It informs 
the citizens as to what is happening to- 
day in their city, 
world. 

“The map of Europe is divided as it is 
today, because newspapers were not 
there when the country settled. 
Gradually, the little divisions of Europe 
are becoming cemented together by the 
newspaper, and out of an economic ne- 
cessity Europe will eventually 
As the newspaper has united 
Europe with a common interest, it will 
develop for that continent a common 
press and a common language. In two 
hundred years, Europe will be a political 
unity like the United States, created by 
the newspaper.” 


state, nation, and 


was 


become 
federated. 


The speaker reviewed the early history 
of the newspaper and showed how adver- 
tising had grown since the days when the 
merchants would give the news couriers 


small sums of money to advertise com- 
modities as they went about crying the 
day's news to the present time when ad- 
vertising has become the greatest source 
of revenue the newspaper has. 
Tulsa School Life, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Effectiveness in Advertising 

Any prolonged halting of advertising 
would work terrific harm in every line of 
business, causing wide-spread unemploy- 
ment and an ultimate reversion to more 
primitive living standards. 

Every modern business concern is 
part of its 
fixed policy, not as an expedient for oc- 
casional 


adopting advertising as a 
use, but as a regular means of 
marketing. 

Our modern business men also realize 
that the greatest asset of advertising is 
public confidence and that this must be 
considered if advertising is to continue 
to be effective. To be effective it 
be believed it 


musi 
be believed. To 
truthful. 


must be 


Advertising Department 
Muhlenberg Observer. 
Laureldale, Penna. 


Make-Up Contest Held 


On Tuesday, November 19, in connec. 
tion with a study of journalism, the stu- 
dents of 4-A held a contest jn 
which each pupil was required to set up 
a model second page of the High Flier, 

The “ach given several] 
back copies of the High Flier from which 
they selected articles to make up a see- 
ond page of the school paper. 


section 


pupils were 


The pages 
were to conform to the following points: 
content (the material used must be for 
mal); arrangement of articles (the most 
important articles should be first); bal- 
ancing of columns (the first and third. 
and the and fourth 
should neatness; 


second 
balance) ; 


columns 
originality 
(the smallest number of articles possible 
must be taken from any one issue of the 
High Flier.) 

The best papers were chosen under the 
closest competition. In order to prevent 
partiality being a possible influence in the 
contest, each pupil was given a number. 
This number was placed on the paper. 
No names were until after the 
judges had rendered a decision, when the 
names of the winners were disclosed. 

High Flier, 
Frederick, Md. 


used 


Here and There 


The editors heartily welcome four new 
magazines and two newspapers to their 
exchange desk this year. The magazines 
are The Bridge, New York City, The 
Tech Owl, East Pittsburgh, Pennsy!}- 
vania, The Windmi!l, Manlius, New York, 
and The Wyvern, West Hartford, Con 
necticut, while the newspapers The 
Kemper News, Boonville, Missouri, and 
The Oracle, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 


are 


A sixteen-page magazine, written en 
tirely in German, Der Ausrufer, has just 
been received from the Boys High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. Stories, 
essays, poetry, editorials, humor and book 
reviews are found within its pages. The 
subjects deal with Christmas, its cus- 
toms, Goethe, Einstein, Baron von Rith- 
tofen, the mountains of 
winter sports. 


Germany and 
The cover itself is most 
appropriate with German inventions. 


In West Branon, Iowa, we 
cently that The 
paper, printed a 16-page edition on corn 
stalk paper with ink made from straw. 
Farm products seem to be booming, jour- 


noted re- 
Times, the town’s news- 


nalistically speaking. 


Recently the Flag Day Number of 
Laboremus from the Albanian Vocational 


School, 
Their 


November 28. 


Tirana, Albania, 


Independence 


was noted. 


Day is celebrated 


The Tenth Annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference will be held in Colum. 
bus, April 3, 4 and 5, with “Reaching the 
Individual” as the keynote. More than 
one hundred speakers will address meet- 
ings of thirty-five different sections, one 
of which deals with journalism. A reg- 
istration of thousand is ex 


over five 


pected. 


The Torch and 
the newly reorganized Camera Club will 
make for a better illustrated publication 
for the Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The club its officers and 
then planned to take photographs of sev 
eral 


Cooperation between 


elected 
and extra-curricular 


including some athletic groups 
and contests. 


curriculai 


groups, 


An increase of an extra column of 
The Monroe Mirror, New York City, 
making the present paper eight columns, 
is the achievement of the hustling busi 
ness staff who have secured additional 
advertising. Mr. Joseph, the 
business manager, is responsible for this 
increment. 


present 


In The 
Ohio, a most interesting series of write 


John Hay Ledger, Cleveland, 


ups concerning prominent athletes of the 
school has been appearing from time to 
time. The reporter interviews his player. 


(Please turn to page 9) 
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The Writers’ Guild 


of Murphy High School 


By Julian Duffee, assisted by Miss Eva Lura Moore 


HEN Tom Canty, sighing with re- 

lief, discovered himself safely res- 

cued from the Kingship, after he 
was that he had escaped 
from the insistent and vigilant courtesies 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and the fawn- 
ings of scores of other titled officials 
all of whom firmly believed that a boy 


sure forever 


who wore a prince’s clothes must be a 
prince—; had 
flect upon his adventures, and to realize 
that he was really himself, it is probable 
that he breathed an ecstatic ejaculation, 
slapped his knee, and exclaimed: 
This would 
the—”’ 

We caught 
evade the snare of an anachronistic state- 
ment; for Tom Canty lived long before 
the dawn of the “journalistic era;” in- 
deed, he experienced the thrill 
which many of us modern young jour- 
nalists feel when we read a story, above 
which our names appear. 

It was, we are quite sure, after the ex 


and as he leisure to re- 


“Gee! 


make a ripping story for 


ourselves just in time to 


never 


citing days of his brief reign had gone 
into oblivion, that the literary urge came 
to Tom. This one thing must be perfectly 
evident to those who have considered the 
plight of Tom Canty: that in those be 
wildering days, when he was not sure 
whether he was a prince or pauper, when 
he was strangled with rigid court eti- 
quette, and surfeited with coying lux- 
uries; during that time when he could not 
even be certain that he was really him- 
self, it never occurred to him to pen a 
story about himself. 


Now, the Writers’ Guild of Murphy 
High School is in a 
Cantian state of 
result of 


somewhat Thomas 
mind. This is not the 
lux- 
uries, as it was in his case, 


numberless 


but it is that our present 
novel, that 
we are still trying to as- 
certain 
are, 


venture is so 


who we actually 
Therefore, we can 
hardiy be in a story-pro 
ducing frame of mind. We 
trust, that with 
the close of this year, our 
position will have been de- 


though, 


fined to a sufficient degree 
that we will no longer be 
who or 
Yet, 
We are journalists, we ap- 
the 
to write a story about our- 


perplexed as_ to 


what we are. since 


preciate opportunity 
realize 


selves, because we 


Januar y, 1930 


Juliaw Duffee, the author of this article, 

is a sophomore in Murphy High School, 

Mobile, Alabama, and fiction editor of 
the “Ryan Review” 


the importance of such an opportunity, 
and because we hope that our story may 
help somebody else. 

Although we 
fused at the present time, there is one 
thing of which we are perfectly sure, 
and that is that we are not a newspaper 
staff. Our school has for many years 
supported a newspaper; but since this 
paper is a member of the fraternity of 
respectable journalistic publications, in 
its columns there is little space for 
imaginative or creative writing. 


are more or less con- 


Now, in every high school there are a 
few pupils who enjoy creating with 
words, just as some like to paint a pic- 
ture with colors or render a masterpiece 
of sound. It was to establish a medium 
of exchange among these students, as 
well as to encourage them in their effort 
at creative writing, that the Creative 
Writers’ Club was organized in 1925 un- 
der the supervision of Miss Martha 
Waters of the English department of 
Murphy High School. The members of 
this club met once a month to read and 
discuss their original poetry, stories, and 
essays. 

The club accomplished far more than 
its original purpose, for it was doubtless 
the sincere enthusiasm of its members 
which prompted Mr. K. J. Clark, prin- 
cipal of Murphy High School, who real- 
ized the need of a literary magazine, to 


the extreme right on the second row 


suggest to Miss Eva Lura Moore, in the 
autumn of 1927, that the Creative 
Writers’ Club be reorganized, including 
the same group of enthusiastic members, 
with the prospect of publishing a maga- 
zine. 

The Writers’ Guild, the name given the 
newly-organized unit, continued the work 
of the other club, and had monthly pro- 
grams. The staff of the magazine which 
it hoped to publish was elected from out 
of club membership; and the president, 
by virtue of his office, was made the gen- 
eral supervisor of the staff. 


Tue thought of editing a magazine lent 
a new energy and animation to the en- 
tire club. When a member read his con- 
tribution at a meeting, his fellow-mem- 
bers discussed and considered its fitness 
for the magazine which we hoped to pub- 
lish. We were somewhat dubious about 
the success of our magazine, since we 
were fearful lest two publications fail to 
secure the sympathy and support of the 
school. Moreover, it was logical that our 
magazine, newer and less experienced, 
would be the one that should be rejected, 
if either were. It was, therefore, decided 
that during the term of 1927-28, there 
would be only one issue of the magazine. 
The advantages of this first 
felt, were that it would serve as a test of 
the attitude of the student body toward 
such a publication, and that it would be 
a publicity agent for future issues, and 
for the Writers’ Guild when it resumed 
its work the next year. 

It was necessary to give our magazine 
an appropriate name. After some delib- 
eration, it was decided that it should be 
known as The 


issue, we 


Ryan Review, in memory 
of Father Abram Ryan, 
who spent much _ time 
working for the welfare 
of our city, Mobile. We 
believed that this was the 
most fitting way in which 
we could honor him. In 
1928, The Ryan Review 
made its appearance in the 
extra-curricular activities 
of Murphy High School; 
and it received a welcome 
enthusiastic enough to as- 
sure us that it filled a real 
scholastic need. 

Last year, the Writers’ 
Guild published four issues 
of The Ryan Review. Al- 
though in time, it is our 


The Writers’ Guild with its sponsor, Miss Moore, who is standing at 


(Please Turn to Page 10) 
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Opinions - Garnered from the Editorial Pages 
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The International Club 


There is, in Glenville, a recently or- 
ganized club, the International Club, 
whose purpose is the promotion of better 
understanding of the inhabitants of other 
countries and the attendant development 
of amity and toward them. 
The late war probably could have been 
if the statesmen of the respec- 
tive countries would only have forgotten 
their petty interests and cooperated in 
the settlement of their differences by 
peaceful arbitration. Such of 
Pan-Slavism in the Balkans could well 
have been forced to be discarded if only 
the rulers of Germany and Russia would 
have determined their foreign policies 
without aggression against other 
this organization, 
recently formed in our school, is doubly 
enriched by its lofty To 
sure, international good feeling is not the 
result of a year, a generation, or, 
haps, even a longer period of time, but 
in doing its bit to the de- 
velopment of such a feel- 
ing, the International 
Club, small as it is, is con- 
tributing its share to the 
world’s progress. 

Glenville Torch, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
the 


on a 


toleration 


avoided 


policies 


coun- 


tries. Accordingly, 


purpose. be 


per- 


Hark! 


editor 


Here 


mented 


COMI 
news event 
and the significance of ¢ts 
purpose . 


Is the Activities 

Period Profitable? 

The idea of a period in 
which to develop interests 
aside from strictly study 
groups was conceived by 
Dr. Reynolds. This new 
idea straightened out sev- 
eral former difficulties be- 
sides bringing about its 
prime purpose. It solve7l 
the problems of meetings 
of organizations 
which formerly occupicd 
study and after 
hours. It added twenty 
minutes to that 
still too when 
they 
week. 

What 
really up to ourselves for 


‘OVER THE 
NOISY ace 


certain 
school 


periods 
are short 


come but once a 


we accomplish is 
we are not to be directed 


by but by 
own inclinations. 


teachers, 
free 


our 


THE HERALO ANGELS- 


KEYs* {6-4 


— ———— 
“A MAN MAKES 


IT 1S SAID 


There ought to be a great deal learned 
in these periods, if are truly in- 
terested. Our interest in chosen lines 
should encourage initiative on our part, 
leading to a stronger devotion to the sub- 
ject. The spark having been set, we may 
follow up this suggestion of thought to 
its most intricate branches. 


we 


This respite in the regular day’s work 
short period of to the 
mind, though it is teaching us, all the 
same. The liking we have for the sub- 
ject is, in itself, soothing, and the indi- 
vidual pursuit of it 
forced. 


is a relaxation 


is quiet and not 

The social activities period is a very 

valuable addition to the already excellent 

general background that Horace Mann 
daily weaves for us. 

Hovrece Mann Record, 
New York City. 
The 


as well as that of the school is presented 


personal success of the individual 


he re, 


Youve HEARD 
OF CHALK TALKS 


4 
+ Sy se 


“THE NOISE 
OF FOLLY 


NOISE OVER AGOCOO CEED* 


FRanw 


Joh ” 


Adams Journal, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Chaperones 


Most young people think that chap- 
erones are excess baggage. The youth 
of today believes that they are an evil; 
if so, they are a necessary evil and must 
be dealt with accordingly. 

Few students are more discourteous to 
their chaperones than those that attend 
Tucson High School. It has been known 
that practically never are the chaperones 
thanked for their that many 
times they have had to buy a ticket to 
the function which they were asked to 
attend, and that through the entire affair 
they were treated as though they were 
unknown strangers who were intruding; 
that very few, if any, students ever take 
the trouble to be civil and courteous to 
them. 


services, 


Some members of the student body of 
T. H. S. think that as long as they have 
purchased a ticket to a function, they are 
entitled to pull as much “rough stuff” as 
possible and still get away with it. 


Wear? i) 4 (Noise? 


They 
highly resent being told 
by the chaperon that they 
must act civilized or leave. 
This is the chaperon’s bus 
iness, and it is up to the 
students to learn that the 
chaperon is not stepping 
of his bounds when 
telling them to behave. 
In 


out 
former days a ca) 
was sent to the chaperon’s 
house to take them to the 
affair. Nowadays, this is 
not needed because almost 
has a 
chaperones are 
take the 
attend high 
socials in which 
they have no interest, it is 
only fair that the students 
treat them in a respectful 
and considerate manner. 
Cactus Chronicle, 
Arizona 


everyone but 
the 
enough to 


trouble’ to 


car, 
when 
kind 


school 


Tucson, 


Not a preachy editoria' 
but where the edite 
interprets the truth of the 
the 


prae- 


one 
existing situation in 
face of conflicting 
tice. 
‘ ; yee ? 9 
Grades a Disgrace: 
According to Frederick 
Rand Rogers of New York 
City, scholastic grades as 
the American 


(Please turn to page 15) 
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Shaping the Sports Story 


By Daniel C. McCarthy 


ASKETBALL is with us again, and 

from the snow-covered hills of Maine 

to the orange-blossom land in the 
south, teams of varying age, size, and 
ability are well in the heat of battle that 
leads to victory and championships or to 
defeat and shattered hopes. 

From an obscure branch of athletics, 
basketball has gained the heights of pop- 
uarlity among the sports lovers and from 
now until late in March thousands of 
high school games in all parts of the 
country will be contested. The sporting 
public has adopted basketball as its pas- 
the winter months, although 
hockey may hold the limelight in several 
But hockey is limited to a few 
large cities while every village and ham- 
let has at least one basketball team. 


time for 


towns. 


High school basketball teams play at 
least two games each week over a period 
of about four months. With traditional 
rivalries hanging from year to 
year and the many league and sectional 
honors awaiting the victors at the close 
of the season, it is little wonder that high 
school students and townsfolk flock to the 
gymnasiums to see their favorite teams 
in action. 


over 


Newspaper and high school publica- 
tions have felt the pulse of the public 
popularity in regard to basketball in- 
terest and accordingly are giving over 
more space to the game than ever before. 
Interest seldom lags even in the face of 
defeat for the long season is the source 
of aspirations which may be realized in 
the closing weeks of the campaign. 


True to the “psychology of news”, the 
people basketball games 
are the persons who read the newspaper 
and high school accounts of the 
games. Basketball writers appeal to two 
factions—first, the people who see the 
game but who, nevertheless, read the ac- 
count of it; and second, the people who 
do not see the game but who like to read 
the stories of the encounters. 

made the most in- 
teresting sport to write up or it can be 
made the dryest and dullest athletic con- 
test to report. The success of the story, 
of course, depends on how the writer 
handles it. 


who witness 


paper 


Basketball can be 


There should be “meat”, and snap and 
dash to a basketball writeup. The game is 
one of the fastest there is, it is filled with 
quickly changing situations, and the en- 
vironment in which it is played is just 
filled with 
lights. 


color and side- 


interesting 
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Mr. McCarthy, a graduate of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, is at pres- 
ent sports correspondent for New York 
newspapers and conducts a_ column, 
“Sidelines”, in the Columbia Spectator. 
He will be remembered as a speaker at 
the 1928 convention. Incidentally, his 
first journalistic experience was secured 
on The Herald of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, High School. 


Basketball probably takes the head of 
the field of sports contests in regard to 
number of points scored and the fre- 
quency with which they are made. To 
start off a story with a short lead and 
then take up the chronological report of 
who scored, making the score 60-6, is bad 
business. One may get away with it but 
it makes very uninteresting reading. 


ProBaBLy one of the best ways to 


write a basketball story is to give a 
fairly short lead, telling who defeated 
who, where it was played, whether it was 
a league game, and the attendance, if it 
is worth mentioning. An exciting and 
important game, won, let us say, in the 
final seconds of play offers an excellent 
opportunity for a touching and dramatic 
story. It is situations like these that the 
reading public like to gobble up and a 
well-written story is appealing. 

The correspondent should put some- 
where near the beginning of the story 
what effect the victory or defeat of the 
team has upon its standing in the league 
or in independent competition in that par 


ticular district. If the record of the 
team is good the writer usually is not 
record of a poor team, if it is mentioned 
at all, most likely will be found tucked 
hesitant about mentioning this fact. The 
away in the last paragraph. 

If a game is close—say, about seven 
points separating the quintets, it is ad- 
visable to tell early in the story how the 
came from behind in the final 
or how they held their lead 
against onslaughts and desperate rallies 
of the opponents. Here is material that 
may be played up colorfully and thus 
gives the story a ring of drama and ex- 
citement. 


winners 
minutes 


One of the greatest faults evidenced 
in many accounts of basketball games is 
the writing of the game in routine man- 
ner. We have seen very exciting games, 
where championships are in the balance, 
that have been made to appear common 
and ordinary simply by ineffective write- 
ups. These games were written with a 
one paragraph lead. Then followed the 
story of who scored, written something 
like this: 

“With his team behind by two points, 
Smith scored, making the score 24-23. 
Then Jones tallied putting his team 
ahead, 25-24” ... And soon... What 
a passing by of material for “color”! 
What actually took place was this: 

“With the 
in delirious 


three thousand spectators 
excitement, Smith flashed 
down the floor and tossed the ball clean 
through the netting from the corner. It 
beautiful one-hand shot. With 
less than thirty seconds to play Smith- 
ville supporters were shouting for their 
team to drop in the winning basket. The 
rooters for the home team kept up a 
steady bedlam, begging their men to hang 
on to the one-point lead. Edwards got 
the tap on Williams and Jones dashed 
in to pluck the ball out of the air, pivot 
sharply, and let fly. The ball sailed 
through the rim to give Podunk the cham- 
pionship. Before the teams could line 
up again the timers’ whistle sounded, 
ending the game.” 


Was a 


Sidelights of the game add considerable 
interest to the report. Following the 
general story of the contest and the sum- 
mary, it may be a good idea to write 
just a line or two about something in- 
teresting that happened or was said by 
one of the players, or coaches in the 
locker room before and after the game. 
“Wisecracks” gathered from the spec- 
tators make very interesting material for 
these sidelights. 
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A Page of Poetry 


Touching the Strings of Fancy’s Lyre 
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Sonnet 
The pangs of Death now lie within my 
reach, 
Shall I 
again? 
And feel the sting of suffering and pain, 
Or cut off Life, thirsty, blood-suckling 
leech? 
Or on Death’s shores my Soul to beach, 
And wander in the happy astral plane, 
Where one ne’er seeks for peace and rest 


come back and face the world 


in vain, 
With ever joys wherein desires beseech? 
Ah Fool! You’re but a puppet in a show, 
Doing what men have done before; 
Instead of seeking what you do not know, 
You long for this drab life, and more. 
But I am wise, and now I choose to go. 
God bless you, man, till Heaven. Au 
Revoir. 
—Marjorie Klinger, 
Argus, New York City. 
Sonnets are difficu't to write but 
this one won a contest sponsored by 
the Hunter College H. S. magazine 
last year. 


Youth 
Youth, whose fingers lightly touch 
The strings of fancy’s lyre, 
Whose hearts see visions 
Of castles in the fire, 
Whose crimson, smiling lips 
Sing of earthly bliss, 
Lifts her ever-beaming face 
For heaven’s gentle kiss. 
She sees ambitions gleam afar 
Where dreamland swallows fly, 
Where youth may spread the wings of 
hope 
And reach the vaulted sky. 
—Grace Hobbs, 
Homespun, Greensboro, N. C. 
How true this philosophy of youth 


and its ambitions is. 


The Great Artist 
Evening 
Gently 
The wind 
Plays among the trees, 
Rippling the soft, dark surface of the 
lake, 
Breaking an air of calmness, 
Peacefulness 
Silence- 
Quietly 
Upon the steps 
Of a cottage 
An old woman and a very young girl 
Are resting after the day’s toil. 
Silently 


They watch, 

As, far away behind the mighty pines, 
The silver moon 

Slowly, 

Majestically, 

Ascends the stairway of Heaven. 
It hangs, 

Like a wondrous globe 

Lighted 

By the Hands of God. 

And looking up 

The two below, 

Gaze. 

Then through an opening 

In the lattice work of branches, 
The moon 

Comes into view; 

And the little gir] 

Suddenly remarks, 

“Look, Grandma, 

God has painted a picture, 
He’s framed it 

With the boughs of our trees, 
And down in the corner, 
Where you see those tiny twigs, 
He has signed 

His name.” 


And the moon grows brighter, 
And the stars twinkle down, 
The old woman smiles, 
A quiet, peaceful smile— 
I think 
God 
Smiles, too. 
Jean Garis, 1931. 
The Tower, Summit, N. J. 
What a clea 


picture painted by 


this young poetic artist! 


Life 
(A Literary Curiosity) 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an 
hour? (Young) 
Life’s a_ short 
flower. 


man is but a 

(Dr. Johnson) 

By turns we catch the fatal breath and 

die; (Pope) 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! how nigh. 

(Prior) 

To be better far than not to be, (Sewell) 

Though all life 
tragedy; 


summer 


man’s may seem a 
(Spencer) 
But light cares speak when mighty are 
dumb (Daniel) 
The bottom is but shallow whence they 
(Sir Walter Raleigh) 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 


come. 


(Longfellow) 
Unmingled joys here no man befall; 

(Southwell) 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 


(Congreve) 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care, 
(Churchill) 

reason overrule, 

(Rochester) 

And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
(Armstrong) 
Live well; how long or short permit to 
( Milton) 
shall be most 
(Bailey) 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot 
(French) 
intercourse virtue has no 
place; (Somerville) 
Then keep each passion down, however 
dear, (Thompson) 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
(Byron) 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure 
lay, (Smollett) 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray: 
(Crabbe) 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to 
rise; (Massinger) 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 
(Crowley) 
impious self- 
( Beattie) 
grandeur is a 


Custom does often 


Heaven. 


They who forgive most 


forgiven. 


see its face -— 


Vile where 


Oh, then, 


esteem, 


renounce that 


Riches have 
dream. 
Think not 


brave, 


wings and 
(Cowper) 

wise because ’t is 
(Sir William Davenant) 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave; 
(Gray) 

’T is a glorious cheat, 
( Willis) 

Only destructive to the brave and great. 
( Addison) 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
(Dryden) 

The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
(Francis Quarles) 


ambition 


What is ambition? 


How long we live, not years, but actions 
tell; (Watkins) 

That man lives twice who lives the first 
life well. (Herrick) 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 
vour friend. (William Mason) 
Whom Christians worship, yet not com- 
prehend. (Hill) 

The trust that’s given guard, and to your- 
(Dana) 
For live we how we may, yet die we must. 
(Shakespeare) 


self be just, 


Mrs. H. A. Deming. 


(Note 
ment that a year was occupied in search- 
ing for and fitting the lines in this re- 
markable and 
American 


Accompanying this is a state- 


mosaic from English 
poets. ) 


Lake re-View, Chicago, Il. 
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Literary Effort and the Magazine 


LITERARY magazine 
which takes itself 
ously—but not too 


seri- 
seri- 
the 
same larger aims for which the 
The subtler and 


profounder meaning of educa- 


ously—should stand _ for 


school stands. 


tion should be experienced in the 

literary the 

editors and the representative contribu 
tors of the school magazine. 

In Count Keyserling’s Creative Under 
standing, recently translated into Eng- 
lish, there is this criticism of ourselves: 
“America believes far too much in insti- 
tutions, programs—it believes too much 
in measures, not in men. All great things 
in this world have been accomplished by 
personalities, not by institutions; by 
single individuals not by collectivities.” 
This statement contains the keystone of 
the magazine arch—‘“a belief in men.” 
There is no building up a staff or a maga- 
zine without such belief on the part of 
the adviser. 

A belief in men as it effects literary 
effort and a high school magazine is the 
power to quicken what is potential in 
boys and girls; it is the master key that 
unlocks a store of interests, ambitions, 
talent, loves, hates, 
dreams, laughter. This belief in men 
means daily vigilance for the hour when 
the commonplace individual is to strike 
twelve; it means “right praise and tact- 


efforts of at least 


actions, curiosity, 


ful indifference.” 

Perhaps there are both teachers and 
pupils who feel that the day’s work is 
done when the necessary stock of facts 
has been learned along with some scien- 
tific principles, and perhaps a measure of 
skill in courses, by which the 
person is to earn a living. But when 
boys and girls yearn for a higher plane 
of being, this efficiency, this collection of 
rules of thumb are inadequate. In and 
by themselves this mere efficiency and 
knowledge have little vital meaning for 
the high school graduate. It is only 
when the school can awaken a desire or 
develop a power to live which is beyond 
the getting and spending stage that the 
knowledge and the efficiency which the 
student has acquired have a vital mean- 
ing to him. Teachers may feel that the 
class room as well as the magazine can 
point to the fuller meaning of an educa- 
tion, that dramatics also, and journalism, 
contests, public speaking share with the 
magazine a quickening creative purpose. 

However, as I have carried on 
room and magazine work side by side I 
have found this difference. In the class 
both teacher and pupil must be 
practical, for there is the immediate con- 
cern of marks and examinations. The 


certain 


class 


room 
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lilinois Association of Teachers 


By Emma L. Reppert 


This splendid article by Miss Reppert was originally an ad- 
dress which she made before the annual meeting of the 


of Journalistic 


: 
Evanston, 


day’s work, the informative, intellectual 
program, is there to be carried out. 
Personality is shy to express itself in a 


hit and miss class group. It is not 


Miss EMMA L. REPPERT 


strange then that the self, the spirit, is 
so jostled in the din of drill, discipline, 
and did-you-or-didn’t-you-study? that it 
ridiculously out of place. These 
statements are in recognition of the in- 
formative disciplinary nature of the 
class room rather than in condemnation 
of it. But if the class room has trained 
and informed the mind, and in many 
cases, in spite of the aforementioned dif- 
ficulties if it has awakened something 
dynamic, the magazine interest is there 
ready to round out this class accomplish 
ment. In the French class the student 
learns his paradigms, idioms, transla- 
tions, but the magazine gets the spon- 
taneous essay of a gifted lad who has 
stood an inspired writer himself by the 
tombs of Moliere and La Fontaine in 
Pere La Chaise in France. 


feels 


In the English class the girl’s sense of 
humor is checked while she piously scrib- 
bles down the teacher’s assignment, but 
the next day the caricature submitted to 
the magazine of the teacher’s meticulous 
iterations in making the assignment 


Writing. 
held at University of Illinois, November 21 and 22. 
Reppert is the able sponsor of the magazine in the Evans- 


ton Township High School, Illinois 


proves that the girl did a better 
job of assigning than did her 
teacher. 

The there is 
some one with enough initiative 
and patience to carry through 
can do its part to put life into 
the language courses by devoting 


magazine—if 


Miss 


some of its pages to translations 
as well as original writing particularly in 
modern languages. A former French 
teacher stimulated her better students to 
writing French sonnets, lyrics, fables, and 
reviews of French plays that were being 
given in Chicago. The most enthusiastic 
praise I have ever heard concerning high 
school French was the enthusiasm over 
this teacher’s power to inspire her stu- 
dents to do creative writing for the mag- 
azine. 

The magazine should represent the lit- 
erary efforts of the English teachers as 
a department as well as the efforts of the 
pupils. The adviser should be in close 
touch with the English teachers, have 
talks with them about the promise of in- 
dividual pupils, about composition assign- 
ments that are likely to yield magazine 
copy. An understanding should prevail 
among both teachers and students that 
class themes may be more than exercises. 
Then in spite of the fact that only the 
few are literary, each feels 
thinks something different 
that is distinctly himself. When he has 
expressed this self adequately, it may be 
put into print, into the magazine. 


born one 


something, 


It may be only once in his four years 
that a student’s writing appears in the 
magazine, but that one time has justified 
our faith in him. That one note, small 
and untraced in a larger world, may be 
the first time for the girl to 
realize that an individual experience may 
be a universal truth. 


boy or 


W Hereas the pupils learn much or 


little about other things in other ways, 


they should learn about themselves in 
their writing for the magazine. The true 
significance of the magazine is that of a 
mirror in which are reflected their true 
or untrue selves. Honesty and natural- 
ness are the first traits to search for. 
Bluff, pretense, straining, affectation 
may get by other places, but not so easily 
in cold print. A piece of writing that 
rings true, that is honest opinion, that 
coincides with the pupil’s inner self is a 
dynamic lesson in sincerity. 

Many of those who are frequent con- 
tributors or who make the staff do not 
accomplish much more than the habit of 
natural, honest But it is the 


(Please turn to page 10) 


writing. 





Scribing the School Press 


HE possibilities of journalistic in- 

struction in high schools, and the 

ability of students to write material 
suitable for publication in a newspaper, 
have been clearly shown through the 
weekly school page published by the As- 
bury Park (N. J.) Press. 

Written entirely by pupils of six high 
schools within range of the paper’s cir- 
culation, the page has proved a unique 
but successful innovation in newspaper 
work. Instruction is provided for the 
students who participate in writing the 
page through weekly classes conducted in 
the schools by members of The Press 
staff, who lecture on the fundamentals 
of newspaper practice and the demands 
of journalistic writing. 

Thus the advantages of the plan have 
been threefold. To the general reader it 
brings a wealth of information concern- 
ing the public schools and their divers- 
ified activities; to the students participat- 
ing it offers invaluable instruction and 
practice in newspaper writing; and to 
the paper it has given a feature of wide 
interest. 


Tue schools represented on the page 


include the Asbury Park, Neptune, Free- 
hold, Manasquan, Point Pleasant, and 
Lakewood high schools. Regular weekly 


ASBURY PARK PRESS SCHOOL NEWS 
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ONE OF SCHOOL PAGES OF ASBURY PARK PRESS 


By Ernest W. Lass 


classes are being conducted in these in- 
stitutions by a member of The 
staff, who gives lectures on journalism 
in its many phases and aids the pupils in 
preparing copy for publication. 

In each of these schools groups have 
been organized of those interested in the 
work. These have shown remarkable 
progress, and the quality of the material 
appearing on the school page testifies to 
the aptitude and interest that they dis- 
played. 


Press 


To present to the public an accurate 
and detailed report of the problems and 
achievements of the public schools has 
for long been a perplexing problem to 
editors. Great difficulties arise not only 
in obtaining accounts of news events, but 
also in presenting the material in such 
a manner as to interest and 
present to them a true picture of what 
actually transpires behind the wall of 
these institutions which form the founda- 
tion of American citizenship. 

Because the schools are, in a sense, a 
world unto themselves, staff 
have for the most part been 
gather information that would accurately 
portray events and developments. Only 
the superficial happenings that form but 
a small part of the work and problems 
of the schools can be detected by those 

who are not in 


readers 


reporters 
unable to 


immed- 
iate contact with them; 
the real significance of 
that which takes place 
the 
finds interpretation on- 
ly when 
the students and faculty 


within institutions 


reported by 
themselves, people 
intimacy with 
conditions as they act- 
ually exist enables them 


whose 


to translate develop- 
ments in their true sig- 


nificance. 


To surmount this dif- 
ficulty has been no 
simple task, but in pro 
viding instruction for 
the pupils, organizing 
them into groups which 
the news 
staff of a modern news- 


function as 


paper, and 


copy 


publishing 
which they have 
prepared. The Press 
believes that it has tak- 
en a long step toward 
solving this problem. 


Aided immeasurably 
by their background in 


academic studies, and their knowledge of 
English construction, the pupils chosen 
for the work have been quick to grasp 
the technical requirements that are es- 
sential to journalistic writing. Their 
product, of course, has not been perfect, 
but it has formed the basis of presenting 
to the public first hand information rel- 
evant to every phase of school life, and 
it already gives promise of beccming an 
accepted method of 


establishing pages 


of school news in progressive newspapers. 

Journalism groups were first organized 
in the Asbury Park and Neptune ‘igh 
schools in the early part of February of 
this year. Thru the cooperation of the 
faculty and administration of each in- 
stitution, a class of pupils was selectel, 
composed mostly of members of the Ju- 
nior and Senior classes who had shown 
newspaper work. After 
the plan, numerous 
applications for admittance were received. 


an interest in 
an explanation of 


and by examination and other means the 
groups were restricted to what was con- 
sidered a desirable number, ranging from 
15 to 20 pupils. 
made for a number of The 


Arrangements were 
Press staff to 
conduct classes regularly each week, and 
the first school news page was published 
February 11. 

this issue were numerous 
interest to pupils, the faculty, 
parents, and the public generally, and as 
each succeeding issue improved, enthu- 
siasm for the project increased. Plans 
were immediately laid for extending the 


Included in 
items of 


work, and since the initial issue classes 
have also been organized in the Freehold, 
Manasquan, Point Pleasant, Lake 
wood High schools. Weekly periods of 
instruction were provided, and news ot 


and 


these schools became a regular feature 


of the page. 


A.tuoucH no academic credit is 
given by the schools for participation in 
the journalism groups, a surprising de- 
gree of interest has been maintained by 
the students. Their enthusiasm for this 
course in practical training is manifest 
not alone in their attention to study, but 
also in the vast amount of copy which 
they prepare for publication. Carefully 
written, and with close adherence to the 
rules of accuracy and fairness so essential 
work, their efforts have 
earned widespread approval from both 
readers and profesional journalists, who 
have the plan with more than 
Thus if the school news 
page written by students under profes- 


in newspaper 


viewed 
usual interest. 


sional supervision has accomplished noth- 
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THE SCHOOL 


ing else, it has given an opportunity to 
those participating to determine whether 
journalism is to their liking, or whether 
they must look to other fields in choosing 
an occupation. 

For the most part the material pub- 
lished in the school page is not of the 
ordinary “spot” news type which appears 
in the general news columns of the pap- 
er, but has concerned the events taking 
place within the school that usually pass 
without notice. The activities of scho- 
lastic organizations, each of which en- 
gages a large number of pupils in their 
attempt to gain a groader knowledge of 
academic subjects, have appeared as a 
feature of prime importance. 

Many of these societies exist in each of 
the schools represented, and their efforts 
toward giving students a medium of 
social as well as intellectual relationship 
has been of great interest to those who 
closely follow the work of the schools. 
Athletics, methods of administration and 
teaching, and interviews with members 
of the faculty also form interesting topics 
for news writing. 

Not only to present tangible events 
that transpire within the schools, but also 
to give currency to the ideas and ideal- 
that motivate both faculty 
pupils in conducting the work of the in- 
stitutions has been the purpose of the 
page. And the results already achieved, 
over but a brief period of time which was 
by necessity marked by much experimen- 
tation, indicate that the plan is an in 
valuable means for thrusting into the 
stream of public thought the enterprise 
that is carrying the schools to greate: 
service. 


isms and 


The course in which the students are 
taught to prepare copy is conducted on a 
comprehensive During the first 
few weeks the methods of writing the 
ordinary news story are stressed, showing 


basis. 


the need for accuracy, fairness of inter- 
pretation, and for the elements of what 
is termed “news.” Using this as a basis 
for more advanced work, the classes are 
then carried into copy-reading, head- 
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PAGE STAFF 


writing, proof-reading, and editorial and 
feature writing. Emphasis is also placed 
upon the mechanical phases of newspaper 
production, with classes devoted to make 
up and the mechanism of printing. 

Copy written by the pupils is edited by 
members of The Press staff, who explain 
corrections and present general prin- 


‘iw and There 


ciples of writing, especially as applied to 
journalistic work. 

An example of what has been accomp- 
lished was given at the close of last 
year when members of the journalism 
group of the Asbury Park High School 
demonstrated their work in connection 
with the annual school exhibit. The 
methods of newspaper composition were 
explained by the students to those at- 
tending the exhibit, which included cop- 
ies of the school page, proofs, galleys of 
type, casts, and other features of the 
newspaper process. 

Professional journalists, educators, and 
general readers have spoken of the stu- 
dent-edited school page in favorable 
As far as is known, no other 
paper had adopted the plan when The 
inaugurated it last February. 
Since then, however, it has gained wide- 
spread recognition, with a number of 
papers having adopted it. To them also 
the idea has offered an opportunity to 
acquaint readers with the activities of the 
schools while arousing among the pupils 
a keen interest in journalistic writing. 


terms. 


Press 


(Continued from page 2) 


learning his hobbies, likes, dislikes and 
other interesting biographical material. 
Here is a good opportunity to stress the 
human element. 


Pawhuska, Okla., is the setting for 


Edna Ferber’s new novel, “Cimarron,” 
which is appearing serially in The 
Women’s Home The story 
concerns the opening of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, especially Osage, which later be- 
2awhuska. The derivation of Paw- 
huska—Paw meaning “hair” and- 
huskan, “white”—is of interest. 


; : 
Companion. 


came 


The South High Optic and Press Club 
of South High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
staged a “Darky Debate” in the audi- 
torium, December 13. The question was, 
“Resolved, dat chicking stealin’ ain’t no 
crime.” The purpose of this bout was to 
provide recreation and fun for the mem- 
bers of the staff as well as pupils of the 
school. Proceeds will be used to finance 
The Optic campaign of this year, to make 
final payments on the Lindy bust, and to 
pay for merit pins, given each semester 
to ten members of The Optic staff for out- 
standing work during the first semester. 

The journalism class of the Pine 
Bluffs (Arkansas) High School recently 
carried out a successful project by in- 
terviewing men and women of the city. 
Each member was responsible for one 
interview. They ranged from “Aviation” 
to “My Earliest Resolutions of Pine 
Bluffs.” 


The pupils of Seward High School, 
New York City, have just started a new 
magazine, the name of which is Seward 
Folio. Nathan Rappaport suggested 
this name because “Once the Folio held 
Seward’s papers dealing with nation- 
wide matters. Today it will hold Sew- 
ard’s literary papers representative of 
the entire school.” 


The Eagle Rocket, Montclair, N. J., 
featured their December entertainment, 
“Atta Boy,” in a Souvenir Issue. The 
entire first page was devoted to features 
and high lights from the performance. 
“Atta Boy,” Eugle Rocket! 


“In Art Circles” is a column that ap- 
pears in the “EK” Weekly, Chicago, II. 
In the particular issue before The Review 
editor, Dorothy Mathew, the author, dis- 
cussed the paintings of Jonas Lie, N. A., 
and the etchings of Samuel Chamber- 
lain. 

As a special feature, The 
Times, Redwood City, California, carried 
a four-page Teachers’ Institute supple- 
ment on the occasion of the Bay Section 
Institute Week. The program as well as 
the main speakers were feature articles. 


Sequoia 


An entire page of pictures of charac- 
ters in the senior play, “39 East,” ap- 
peared in the Thanksgiving issue of The 
Spotlight, Fort Wayne, Ind. This scheme 
was a good boost to the class project. 





Literary Effort and the Magazine 


(Continued from page 7) 


the lantern-bearers’ 
glory of existence. You remember, it 
the rule of Stevenson’s lantern- 
bearers to keep their glory contained— 


gifted that taste 
was 


“none could recognize a lantern bearer, 
unless (like the pole-cat) by the smell. 
But when four or five had climbed into 
the belly of a ten-man lugger, then the 
coats would be unbuttoned and the bulls- 
Woe is me,” says 
“that I could not give some 
specimens—some of their foresights of 
life, or deep inquiries into the rudiments 


eyes discovered. 


Stevenson, 


of man and nature, these were so fiery 
and so innocent, they richly 
silly, so romantically young.” 

The gifted, the exceptional boy or gir] 
is a protege of the magazine. If the 
class and its teacher must be given over 
to the fifty or seventy-five per cent of 
average people, isn’t it rather an evening 
up of accounts if the exceptional student 
has his opportunity to develop through 
his literary efforts submitted to the 
magazine? 

In his meeting with other staff mem- 
bers and the adviser his creative spirit 
He is stimulated by their 
interest and their efforts, too, to expres- 
sion (as some one has said) ‘“‘with the 
blossoming 


were so 


is set free. 


direct ingenuousness of a 
plant.” Although our magazine has been 
kept in the background this fall to give 
the newspaper a chance to be started, the 
interest is pressing eagerly in the form 
of manuscripts submitted by pupils and 
teachers, demands for position on the 
staff, and the confidence of three talented 
people concerning plots for as many 
novels blocked out for more mature exe- 
cution, not to mention a book on Stoics 
and Epicureans which one girl expects to 
write some day, but at 
toying with a short story for the maga- 
zine using Athens as the background and 
Stoic and Epicurean characters and in- 
cident. 


present she is 


Can we agree with the philosopher that 
“one talk with the right person in the 
right relationship and at the right 
moment has often done more to accelerate 
a man’s development than 
diligent study?” 

The more gifted have the 
chance not only to grow but to test their 
the praise and criticism of 
fellow workers and the general readers 
of the magazine. 


years of 
writers 


power by 


The accomplishment of the magazine 
is not entirely within its covers. Its in- 
fluence the newspaper. A 
school weekly can feature a literary page 
once a month, which is received by the 
students all the more readily for the ap- 
preciation that a literary magazine has 
developed. 


extends to 


10 


In some schools, as in Evanston High 
School, a book of verse is collected at the 
close of the year, which may grow out of 
the magazine activity. 

The literary efforts of the people who 
are going on to college prepare the way 
for more mature work later. Literary 
editors, class poets, column conductors, 
editorial writers at colleges are for the 
most part the ex-staff members of a high 
school magazine. 

A strictly literary publication also in- 
terests the staff in professional literary 
journals, their tone, content, 
Members of a staff that have used 
literary magazines for 
throughout the year to arrive at stand- 
ards for their own publication talk with 
keener discrimination about the 
than many adult readers. A 
critical appreciation is developed in these 
young that 
through all 


make up. 
the 


best reference 


relative 
merits 


them an 
maturer 


enthusiasts gives 


added joy their 
reading. 

At the same time that the magazine is 
giving opportunities to the student, it is 
a means of unifying the English teachers 
in their composition work. Just one ex- 


ample from the issue which we are now 


The 
written 


assembling. sophomore English 
autobiographies 
after studying Franklin’s Autobiography 
and the Life and Letters of Walter H. 


Page. Bits from the most interesting of 


classes have 


the sophomore autobiographies are to be 
There 
eight hundred sophomores 
teachers who 
interest and com- 
they themselves 
ballads, 


woven into a three-page article. 
are seven or 
and fourteen 
will 


pare 


sophomore 

with 
what 

Similarly, 


stories, satires, 


these 
them 


read 
with 
have done. short 
forms which 
assignments will be 
publication. of the 
most encouraging things to students who 


are 


and other 


uniform class 


subjected for 


are 
One 


ballads for us in the 
the can read 
to them written by former students and 
published in The Evanstonian of former 


now writing 
senior class is ballads we 


years. 


There is always a run of new 
immediately 


material 
number of the 
appeared. 


after a 
magazine has 


tion 


The explana- 
for the new contributor is the sug 
gestion that came 
another student. 


from some article by 
The literary magazine 
may interest a smaller number than the 
newspaper or than the annual. 
But its existence is nevertheless justified 


school 


in that these are the students in whom 
the qualities of the soul predominate over 
those of the mind. 


The Writers’ Guild 


(Continued 


desire to make it a monthly publication, 
we think that at present it will prove a 
better plan to continue it as a quarterly 
magazine, enlarging it and improving it 
as our finances permit. 


Boru the Writers’ Guild and The Ryan 
Review have a purely literary purpose. 
The magazine accepts material from the 
pupils, and occasionally from teachers. 
It attempts to recognize the outstanding 
work of any student by publishing it in 
the magazine. It tries to obtain materia! 
from as many different sources as is ad- 
visable; but the magazine does not pro- 
pose to be representative of, or to employ 
only, such matter as originates in the 
Writers’ Guild. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the English department, when- 
ever a teacher receives an unusual story, 
poem, or essay, she sees that it reaches 
Miss Moore, who in turn gives it to the 
editor. The does not in- 
tend to act as a competitor to the jour- 
nalistic publications of the school. 


Ryan Review 


The humor column has occasioned us 
perhaps the greatest worry. Our editor 
has been instructed to use only original 
jokes: ludicrous incidents in the school, 
excerpts from examination 


papers, and 


from 


page 3) 


the like. 
has a store of amusing stories concerning 


Almost every family in Mobile 


the sayings and doings of colored ser- 
the household, 
and we make an effort to secure as many 


vants who have been in 
of these as is possible. 


Last year, we had a page of school 
notes, but this year we decided to elimi 
nate these, since we do not wish to be 
accused of publishing stale news. A num- 
ber of our school athletes have insisted 
that we should publish a record of the 
athletic games, since they state, that such 
a record is more convenient in magazine 
form than in a We have, 


also, a section devoted to club notes which 


newspaper. 
we try to write up in an interesting 
style, combining a literary and journal- 
istic feature. 

We consult school 
printer, the art instructor, and our prin- 
cipal which our 
magazine could be improved, and we have 
found the criticisms from 
very helpful. 


frequently our 


concerning ways in 


these sources 


Our Ryan Review staff is organized in 
much the same manner as is the staff of 
any other school magazine, except that 
the president of the Guild is an active 
worker on the staff, and that the policies 


The School Press Revieu 





of the magazine are determined by the 
members of the Writers’ Guild, rather 
than by the staff. This year we hope to 
continue our club programs, and during 
the year, to bring an_ out-of-school 
speaker to talk to the club. 

There are several advantages in main- 
taining the magazine as an organ of the 
Writers’ Guild. In the first place, the 
magazine attracts a greater number of 
students to the Writers’ Guild, and stim- 
ulates them to try to write articles that 
may be published. In the second place, 
a number of students who do not have 
executive ability, yet who are interested 
in writing, are useful in that they 
make contributions and suggestions, from 
time to time; and in the meantime, to 
hold themselves in readiness to help out 
the members of the staff, if they should 
be needed. 


can 


Schools that have not a magazine, and 
wish to establish one, might find the or- 
ganization of the Writers’ Guild a very 
helpful step toward that end; and school 
magazine staffs which wish to engage the 
interest of a greater number of students, 
might find the Writers’ 
while stimulus. 


Guild a worth- 


Another thing which may interest some 
of other magazine staffs is that it is our 
plan for this year to acknowledge our ad- 
vertisers, first, by throwing their names 
on the screen during an assembly; sec- 
ond, to place jokes in the advertisement 
that people will read the 
-and the advertisements; third, 
will correspond with our ad- 
thanking them for their sup- 
port, and thus insuring their future ad- 
vertising. 

Of one thing we are quite certain; 
and that is that after Tom Canty had 
leisure to think over his experiences as 
king, he many which he 
might have filled the office more efficient- 
ly and wisely. Often, he must have 
wished to be king just again, in 
order that he might rectify his mistakes. 
The Writers’ Guild and the Ryan Re- 
view staff are the most severe critics of 
their work. They are constantly finding 
fault with what they have done, and are 
trying to amend their mistakes. We be- 
lieve that by this time next year we will 
have succeeded to such an extent that 
we shall be able to write a really worth- 
while story. 


section, so 
jokes 
that 

vertisers, 


we 


saw ways in 


once 


Welcomes Press Association 

In a pictoral supplement of The Junior 
Citizen of New Castle, Pa., the George 
Junior High School opened 
its doors to the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
during Christmas vacation. This eight- 
page folder, set up and printed by the 
school’s Press Club, featured all depart- 
ments of the school. 


Washington 
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Suggestions for Lowering Engraving Costs 
By Gale R. Kirschner 


HE earliest existing records of man 
are found in pictures drawn on the 
walls of caves. Most of the pictures 
would now be termed very crude, but they 
expressed the ideas early humans wished 
to convey. The artists of today talk with 
pictures, although they are very different 
from the ones left by earliest 


our an- 


cestors. 


o SERBS 


Ge ‘ a te PSEy 


a igure 1 


The engraver makes from the artists’ 
drawings cuts which are used to illustrate 
writings and to increase the attractive- 
ness of the magazine or newspaper. 

There are two distinct types of cuts: 
(a) the copper half-tone from a_photo- 
graph, and (b) a zine etching from a line 
drawing. To enable the engraver to pro- 
duce desirable half-tones, he should be 
furnished with a clear cut picture on 
glossy paper. It is also advisable to have 
the photograph large enough to allow the 

ngraver to reduce it to approximately 
one-half size. 

Drawings made for zine etchings 
should be in black and white and the 
lines large enough to be reproduced. Re- 
member that producing engravings is 
primarily a photographic business and the 
things that the camera sees will be the 
only things that appear on the cut. There 
seems to be but one safe rule to follow 
in making drawings so they may be re- 
duced to the size desired. Take a ruler 
and draw a rectangle the size you desire 
the reproduced picture to be. Draw a 
diagonal, letting it extend beyond the 
rectangle. Any rectangle drawn to this 
extended diagonal may be reduced by the 
engraver to the size of the original. Make 
the drawing the larger size and mark on 
the back the size of the 
tangle. 

Some cuts would not be made the size 
they are if the person ordering them had 


original rec- 


a better idea of the cost before drawing. 

Let us consider the cost of a zine etch- 
ing of an Ex Libris cuit. The size is 
214 inches by 2% inches (Fig. 1). Also 
consider the cost of the copper half-tone 
of the photograph 1 inch by 1'% inches 
(Fig. 2). Considering the cost of the 
zine first, take your engravers contract 
and mark off on the scale the length of 
the cut along the bottom line, add one- 
quarter inch (this must be added to al- 
low for tooling and tacking); now erect 
at this point a perpendicular the width 
of the picture plus 4% inch. The cost of 
the cut may be any of the lower figures 
in the four squares surrounding the point 
at the end of the perpendicular. The cost 
in this case varies from $2.68 to $2.82. 
The variation on these four figures usual- 
ly is not over thirty cents. 

The cost of the copper half-tone or 
photograph is too small to be figured at 
scale prices. Usually a table is fur- 
nished at the bottom of the chart from 
which such prices may be computed. If 
the photograph were large enough to 
read the price from the scale it would 
be figured by applying the scale in the 
same manner and using the figures in 
the upper parts of the squares. 

In sending an engraver a photograph 
or a drawing for a cut, trim it down as 
much as possible as there is no reason 
for paying for a high sky line. Remem- 
ber that cuts are paid for by the square 
inch, regardless of the design in the inch. 

When using pictures with a border, 
it will be found more economical to use 
the same border for all cuts and use each 
picture as an insert. 

When ordering 

half-tones, similar to 

Figure 2, that are 

small to be 
the price 
charged is much in 
excess of the usual 
This excessive 
price may be avoided 
by mounting several 
pictures in succes- 
sion on a piece of 
bristol board. Leave 
a space between each 
mounting wide enough that it will be 4 
inch wide when reduced. Have the en- 
graver tool out this space and tack each 
cut at each of the four corners. The 
printer will cut these apart at a small 
cost. The amount saved will 
be more than a dollar per cut. 


too 
scaled, 


rate. 


Figure 2 


probably 


Keeping the above facts in mind may 
help faculty advisors with their financial 
problems. 





Who Murdered Dorothy Barnes? 


By Frank Roberson 


ORA, aren’t you ever coming with 
those place cards?” called Jarvis, 
the butler, as he paced nervously around 
the ready-set table. Everything was in 
a hustle, because this was the birthday 
and announcement dinner of Miss 
Dorothy Barnes, the only daughter of a 
wealthy Virginia family. 

“I’m coming,” wearily called Nora 
from the doorway. “I’ve just taken a 
headache powder up to Miss Dorothy. 
Mr. Beverly sent it ’cause she’s got a 
sick headache. Mighty ‘frnid it’ll do 
her up and she won’t enjoy the dinner.” 

“Beverly Allen!” Jarvis nearly shouted. 
“Why I thought that he was in Germany 
studying to be a doctor. Man, but I’d 
like to see him again.” 

“Humph,” snorted Nora, “Mr. Jack is 
a heap the handsomest. He’d make a 
perfect husband, I think.” 

“IT wish Miss Dorothy was gettin’ en- 
gaged to Mr. Beverly, I do,” Jarvis said 
longingly. 

The place cards having been arranged, 
Jarvis began pouring the wine. He 
lingered over Jack’s goblet, but when he 
saw Nora eyeing him, he left the room. 

When he returned, Nora got after him. 
“It ain’t no use in giving Mr. Jack the 
most wine, even if he is going to marry 
Miss Dorothy. She ought to have the 
most,” and Nora made an attempt to 
exchange Jack’s goblet with Dorothy’s. 

“No,” said Jarvis, “leave them as they 
are.” 

Their talk was interrupted by the door- 
bell, and Jarvis left to answer it. While 
he was gone Nora exchanged the glasses. 

“Jarvis just wants to get Mr. Jack 
drunk tonight so he’ll show off ’fo Mr. 
Bev. I'll put it at Miss Dorothy’s place; 
she’ll just take a sip anyhow. I ain’t 
gonna give him a chance to make her 
feel bad about Mr. Jack,” mused Nora. 

As the guests came in to dinner, Nora 
noticed that Dorothy showed the effects 
of her headache. She noticed also, that 
Dorothy was painted up a little more 
than usual. When she got close to 
Jarvis, she whispered, “Miss Dorothy 
looks better without all that paint Miss 
Sue done put on her.” 

When Jarvis got a chance, he slipped 
to the kitchen to say something to Nora. 
She evidently was waiting for him, for 
when he went in, she spoke up, “It looks 
mighty good to see Miss Dorothy and Mr. 
Jack together. I sure am glad I’ve lived 
to see this. I always thought Mr. Bev- 
erly was going to marry Miss Dorothy, 
and Mr. Jack, Miss Sue. You know they 
were that way before Mr. 
Beverly went abroad. But I always did 
like Mr. Jack best. Did you know Miss 


paired up 
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Page Sherlock Holmes! 


Here, youthful sleuths, is an incom- 
plete murder story. Ferret the 
guilty person. 

The Critic of Lynchburg, Va., pub- 
lished this first installment in its 
October number with a five-dollar 
prize for the pupil who would submit 
the best conclusion. 


out 


The rules of the contest were these: 

1. Do not let the ending exceed one 
thousand words. 

2. Write on typewriter or in 
on only one side of the paper. 


ink, 


3. You are not allowed to introduce 
more than two new characters. 

4. Do not write your name on your 
paper, but put it in a sealed envelope 
attached to your solution. 

A novel idea that 
response is this mystery. 
winning solution 
February number. 


created a large 
The prize- 


follows in the 


Sue and Miss Dorothy had a quarrel this 
afternoon? Musta been about something 
interesting to both of them, ’cause Miss 
Sure is bad 


That light- 


Sue is goin’ home tomorrow. 
weather for a dinner party. 
ning scares me.” 

“Aw, rats,” and Jarvis stamped out of 
the room. 

As he entered the dining room, Bev- 
erly, who the left of 
Dorothy, proposed a toast, and Jarvis 
called Nora in just as the guests rose 
to drink to the health of the prospective 
bride. As Dorothy raised her goblet to 
her mouth, an outer blind blew 
She was sitting directly in front of the 
window, and the startled 
when she shook violently and stared, bit 
her lip fiercely, then fell back limp in her 
chair. When thus startled, she had set 
her goblet down so suddenly that it nearly 
upset. Jack reached to catch it, and in 
doing so, passed his hand lightly over the 
mouth of the goblet. Some one, lifting 
her head, gave Dorothy drink. 
She took a sip, sat up again, making a 
brave effort to laugh the whole thing off. 
Then as once she looked at the 
window, she turned and fell against 
Jack’s shoulder. Her father her 
fiance lifted her gently on to the divan 
in the living room. 


was sitting on 


open. 


guests were 


wine to 


more 


and 


A physician was summoned; but when 
he came, he pronounced her dead. ‘‘Heart 
failure” was his diagnosis. 

As the doctor spoke, Jack stepped back, 


ran his fingers through his hair, and 


looked as if he going to faint. 
“Quick, Jarvis! bring some wine,” called 
Beverly. 


were 


The butler went into the dining room, 
and Beverly, following him to the door, 
saw Jarvis scan the table hastily, go to 
Jack’s place, return to Dot’s, and _ pick 
up her goblet of wine. Returning, the 
butler handed the goblet to the grief- 
stricken young man who was bending 
over his fiancee’s body; but before he 
could drink, Beverly knocked the glass 
from his hands to the floor. 

(To Be Continued) 


Irish Paper Comments 
On Article Written 
By “News” Editor 


Recently in the “Cork Examiner,” a 
daily paper in Cork City, Ireland, ap- 
peared the following comment on the 
summer vacation of Patricia Shillabeer, 
editor-in-chief of the News. “Pat” paid 
Ireland during the summer 
months and published some items from 
her diary in our paper which happened 
under the observation of the 
Examiner.” The account fol- 


a visit to 


to come 
“Cork 
lows: 

“Miss Patricia 
chief of The Commercial News, the 
weekly organ of the Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
paid a visit to Ireland during the sum- 
mer months, and through the medium of 
her diary is at present giving the readers 
of The News a very interesting account 
of her travels, as well as a graphic de- 
scription of the many places of interest 
which she visited during her stay here, 
Cork City, Blackrock Castle, and Blarney 
Castle getting special attention. Miss 
Shillabeer is seventeen years of age, and 
is proud of her Irish parentage. Her 
mother, Mrs. Otto C. Krasselt, is a na- 
tive of Cork City.” 


Shillabeer, editor-in- 


Commercial News, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Christens Monoplane 

Loretta Foellinger, a pupil in South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
November 25, christened the new mono- 
plane bought by The News-Sentinel, the 
daily newspaper of that city. The name, 
“Yankee Clipper,” was suggested by a 
graduate of the same school, who re- 
ceived a prize of $100 and a free ride. 


Prepare Handbook 
Having a new task before it, the staff 
of The Chatterbox, Danville, Va., is pre- 
The 
entire staff has the responsibility for this 


paring a handbook for the school. 


publication which is being sponsored by 


the local Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


The School Press Review 





HE editors and faculty advisers of a 
high school newspaper are veritable 
Oliver Twists—always asking for 
“more”, when the demand is for feature 
From the first issue to the 
“Features! Give us fea- 


material. 
last the cry is: 
tures!” 

The editor who waits until the rush of 
copy day to think about feature stories 
will flounder hopelessly amidst second- 
stuff brought in at the last mo- 

The result, of course, is uninter- 
esting or poorly written material, un- 
suitable for publication. Clearly, some 
system is needed whereby fresh, original, 
well-written feature articles may be on 
hand, in time for revision if necessary 
and in quantities great enough to en- 
able the editors to discard unsuitable ma- 


rate 
ment. 


terial. 

Perhaps, before outlining the methods 
by which we obtain feature stories at the 
Central High School of Washington, 
D. C., it would be well to sketch briefly 
the organization of the staff. The editor- 
in-chief of The Bulletin, a four-page 
weekly, is responsible for reading proof 
and checking page proofs of the whole 
paper; he is also responsible for the front 
page material. Two associates have 
charge of the editorial page and of the 
third page, which contains news and fea- 
tures. A sports editor handles the fourth 
page. There are, in addition, assistants, 
department editors, special writers, and 
the like. 

The staff is composed of students who 
have completed the course in journalism 
or who are pursuing it, so that each one 
is familiar with the problem of securing 
not only news, but also that much more 
elusive element, good features. 


GenERALLY speaking, the feature 
used may be divided into five 
groups: personal interviews, articles of 
special timeliness, things about school, 
special features, and column stuff. 


material 


Early in the year the classes in jour- 
nalism are told that they may submit 
feature stories. Those having something 
to say, and a good style, will have things 
printed occasionally. Later, when fea- 
ture writing is studied, each pupil writes 
at least two features so that a fair body 
of material is on hand. will be 
worthless, some will need to be rewritten, 


Some 
others will be used “as is.” 

In connection with the study of the 
personal interview, every member of the 
Classes interview with some 
directly with the 
This by no means excludes from 


obtains an 


person not connected 


school. 
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Oliver Twists 
By Mildred E. Stallings 


the paper interviews with school officials 
or members of the faculty, but in order 
to place all the pupils on a nequal foot- 
ing, and also to afford an opportunity 
for branching out into the community, 


“The Central Bulletin” of the Central 
High School, Washington, D. C., has as 
its capable adviser Miss Stallings, the 
author of this article. She also is the 
instructor in journalism. 


OOCCRCROORCOOOROCOREOOREOCOEODGERCRROGCRRGRHORRORReROReHeRteGeeeeceeecceeeeceteceear 


the requirement is as stated. Other in- 
terviews are secured from time to time 
as occasion demands. 

In addition to these class assignments 
the editors plan special features for such 
occasions as Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Armistice Day, Memorial 
Day, and April Fool’s Day. These are 
announced sufficiently far ahead of time 
so that a number of writers will be in- 
terested and the best story chosen. 


Tue illustrative material used in the 
following paragraphs may be found in 
the 1927-28 and 1928-29 volumes of The 
julletin and in this year’s issue through 
November 6. 

Washington itself, as is pointed out to 
the pupils, offers almost unlimited op 
portunities for the personal interview, 
because of the number of interesting per- 
who prove very approachable to 
young reporters. One enterprising boy 
interviewed Vice-President Curtis when 
he was vice-president elect, and obtained, 
the interview, a photograph 
which was used to accompany the story. 


sons 


besides 


Another boy interviewed Clarence Du- 
bose, Associated Press correspondent who 
accompanied President Hoover just be- 
fore his inauguration, on his South 
American trip. This interview was also 
made more interesting by a group photo- 
graph which included Mr. Hoover. 

An_ interview was obtained’ with 
Harvey A. Smith, the newly-appointed 
principal of Central High School, who 
had a message for the school in the 
first issue of the current year. Stephen 
EK. Kramer, superintendent, 
granted an interview in connection with 
a rally for the cadets, the military or- 
ganization of the Washington high 
schools. 

Other interviews of interest were 
those with Everett Sanders, while he was 
private secretary to President Coolidge; 
Frederick William Wile, newspaper cor- 
respondent; Harry Wardman, prominent 
Washington builder; Harry Crandall, 
moving picture director; George F. Ross, 
radio announcer; George Watson, fire 
chief; Professor Louis Bliss, president of 
the Bliss Electrical School; Lew Cody, 
movie actor; Charles Pack, president of 
the American Tree Fred 
Brunner, swimming coach at Central; 
Thornton Wilder, writer, on the occasion 
of his lecture in the Community Insti- 
tute series. 


assistant 


Association; 


CrEnrTRAL High School with its stu- 


dent population of 2.598, with full acad- 


manual and fine arts 
courses, affords numerous opportunities 
to the inquiring reporter. 


emic, business, 
Every corner 
of the building is investigated and “‘fea- 
tured.” For example, a boy sufficiently 
interested in clocks to do something be- 
sides watch them for the close of the 
recitation, hunted around until he found 
the person qualified to explain the clock 
system. Another “nosed about’, search- 
ing for the man who could tell him all 
about lighting the stage. 

The heating system, under the title, 
“A Heated Discussion’, was found to be 
a slight variation of the furnace at home. 
In like manner, the auto shop, woodshops, 
conservatory, and gymnasium laundry 
were “written up.” 

The of the Alumni Association 
afford a “happy hunting ground” for the 
feature fan. Last year, a history of the 
association, which is said to be the largest 
in the United States, was unearthed. In 
a recent issue there appeared an account 
of some interesting achievements of 
from classes which seem so dis 
tant to the youngsters of the day. 

Special classes furnish another source 


files 


alumni 
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of material. A visit to the crafts room, 
or to the classes in interior decoration, 
or salesmanship, reveals hitherto veiled 
mysteries. What do they do in all these 
places? There are a score of them, teem- 
ing with interest for the adventurous re- 
porter. He visits them, and comes away 
—a gladder and “a wiser man.” 


Timety features may be those linked 
up with the season, with some particular 
interest of the time, with special oc- 
casions of all kinds. A history of the 
senior ring is published at the time stu- 
dents are told that rings may be ob- 
tained. A historical account of the var- 
ious steps of development of the year- 
book goes into the issue which carries an 
editorial urging seniors to “sign up.” 

This year a new marking system is be- 
ing used. When news was published re- 
garding it, a feature on another page 
gave a historical sketch of systems used 
in the past. 

When the uniforms of the cadet corps 
were changed in design. there was a fea- 
ture describing the various modifications 
in uniform since the organization of the 
corps in 1882. 

On the occasion of the installing of the 
Holy Grail pictures in a frieze in the 
school library, as a memorial to Central 
boys who died in the World War, an ar- 
ticle was written, explaining the signifi- 
cance of the pictures, which are copies 
of the Abbey pictures in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

An article on modern methods in art 
was run at the time of a special ex- 
hibit of modern art at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. 

At Thanksgiving time, a girl with an 
eye for detail compared the modern town 
of Plymouth as she had seen it with her 
conception of the Puritan village three 
hundred years ago. 

The Christmas 
“chuck full” of opportunities. 
ploring for “atmosphere”, 
interview a department store Santa 
Claus; another stood near a revolving 
door and reported snatches of conversa- 
tion indicative of the Christmas rush. 


course, is 
A girl, ex- 
managed to 


season, of 


A visit to the Iron Horse exhibit, au- 
tomobile shows, food shows, and indus- 
trial exhibits furnished interesting read- 
ing. 


A baby gorilla, the now famous N’Gi, 
arrived at the Zoo; a Bulletin reporter 
arrived soon after, and recorded not only 
N’Gi’s behavior but also that of innocent 
bystanders, who knew not they were be- 
ing “featured” with a famous character. 


Faps in dress, treated humorously, are 
material. The snakeskin craze, 
“ducoed” shoes, sweatshirts, the derby re- 


good 
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Assignment Tips 


By Emanuel R. Freedman 


Interviews with teachers on the odd 
mistakes made by students in examina- 
‘ion papers would be timely now. 

scctie ae 

“Among the Alumni” is a 
title for a column of news briefs about 
graduates of the school. A feature of 
this kind should be run in every issue 
as an aid to building 
among the alumni. 

—0O— 

Have an interviewer ask students and 
teachers: “How did you earn your first 
dollar?” 


suggested 


up circulation 


—o— 

Who are the five greatest living per- 
sons? Embody students’ and teachers’ 
replies into a feature story. 

a 

Have a reporter ask some outstanding 
athletes of the school about the most 
thrilling moments of their athletic ca- 
reers. 

aie 

How much different was your schoo! 
twenty or twenty-five years ago from the 
school as it stands today? Interview one 
or more of the older faculty members. 

oe 

A reporter for The South Side Times, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, interviewed 
eral teachers on the present vogue for 
long skirts, and a humorous story was 
the result. 


sev- 


-o- 

A sports-page feature can be built up 
on the replies to the question, ““‘What is 
your favorite sport?” 


vival, tennis socks, butterfly skirts, and 
other passing fancies have been held up 
to ridicule or fun, as the writer sees it. 

At the height of the wave for letting 
hair grow, a girl who had not fallen for 
the “growing stage”, took her stand in 
the girls’ dressing room, gleefully took 
notes, and recorded the agony of those 
who “struggling to 
meet.” 

Shortly after the Graf Zeppelin had 
passed over Washington, in the fall of 
1928, on its first trip to this country, a 
girl interviewed the director of the In- 
ternational Postal and obtained 
an interesting story on the mail carried 
aboard the dirigible. 


were make ends 


Service 


OccasionaL features are written 
from time to time which have no special 
classification, but which are frequently 
better written and more _ sincerely 
handled than many assigned stories. Last 
year a boy with an artist’s eye for the 


beautiful and appealing wrote an account 
of a memorial service to the late Russian 
Czarina, Marie Fedorovna. He attended 
the service and drew a sympathetic pic- 
ture of a colorful scene in the tiny Rus- 
sian church. This story, written by Ar- 
thur Stratton, is used in the revised edij- 
tion of Harrington’s “Writing for Print,” 
as an example of a by-line story showing 
‘areful investigation and observation. 


The same boy went to the Neighbor- 
hood House, a community building, and 
described the various industries carried 
on, particularly weaving. 
members of the faculty spend 
their leisure time seems to be a source 
of curiosity to high school pupils. 


How 


It was 
revealed last year by a systematic can- 
yass that, outside of school hours, teach- 
ers are altogether human, enjoying gar- 
dening, botanizing, mountain climbing, 
hiking, farming, motoring, painting, 
etching, horseback riding, baseball, and 
bridge. 


Registration cards on file in the school 
office yield interesting data: nationalities 
represented in the school; the most popu- 
lar names among girls and boys; twins; 
Christmas birthdays; 
birthdays. 


and Leap Year 


A student reporter, aching to pour his 
woes into receptive ears, tells the har- 
rowing details of his efforts to “get the 
under the caption: “What Price 


» 


News’? 


dope”’ 


Column material is probably the most 
difficult to get, since it come in 
regularly and must present variety in 
subject matter and treatment. A _ regu- 
lar front page column, “Specks of Dust,” 
is conducted by a columnist, who “grinds 
out” witty and satirical comment on the 
news of the week, with occasional broad 


must 


hints as to methods of improving condi- 
tions about the school. 


Letters to the editor, under the title 
“Viewpoints,” constitute a regular column 
on the editorial page. Here pupils and 
teachers air their views on topics of the 
day. 

A “Who’s Who” column under the cap- 
tion, “We interesting 
about have had un- 
kind or an- 


Present”, gives 
pupils who 
experiences of 


facts 
usual 
other. 


one 


Getting features is not an easy task; 
at times it is a merciless grind. Once 
the pupils become thoroughly imbued with 
the desire to search for new things, how- 
ever, the editors and the adviser are at 
their wits’ end to find time to encourage, 
criticize and restrain. Every one 
breathes a sigh of relief when every 
single solitary feature is in for the week, 
and looks forward to the next week and- 
more features! 


“Oliver Twists”, indeed! 


The School Press Review 





Book Review 


In the introduction of his book, “Ap- 
plied Writing by the Journalistic 
Method,” Dr. Perley I. Reed, head of the 
Department of Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University, states that 

“The journalistic method as a means 
of socializing aind vitalizing the teaching 
of English composition offers undoubted 
advantages. Still other benefits may be 
confidently expected: 
observation, the 


It stimulates exact 
careful weighing and 
sifting of facts, and the seeing of things 
in their It trains in a 
correct understanding of the individual 
It culti- 
vates a sense of responsibility, accuracy, 
truth, and honor. It furnishes the basis 
of all interest, namely, an energizing mo- 
tivation, because the young writer quickly 
comes to feel that there is “no fun like 
work,” as Lyman Abbott once said—that 
like enjoyable, useful 
and that while he is helping to 
win favorable recognition for his group, 
his class periodical, his school, and his 
community he is at the same time im- 
proving his own capacity for communica- 
tion and erecting for himself a_ stable 
situation among his future associates.” 

Each of the ten chapters of the book 
is divided 


local relations. 


and the mass mind of readers. 


is, no pleasure 
work 


into four sections one 
a problem to the staff of a high school 
publication—the feature article, the edi- 
torial, the news story, and copyreading. 
the feature articles—the de- 
scription of a person, of an object, place 
or scene; an account of travel or study- 


—every 


Under 


trip; the explanation of a process, sys- 
tem, principle, theory and the like; an 
exposition of a state of 
dealing with work 


mind; articles 
situations, achieve- 
ment, personal qualities, and the like; an 
experience narrative in the first person; 
fanciful narrative; a story of suspence; 
and criticisms—are ade- 
quately presented with examples, the get- 
ting ready to write and the actual writ- 
ing with criticism and revision and a drill 
in mechanics. 

The editorial, likewise treated, is 
classified under—explaining the signifi- 
cance of something; interpreting the 
truth of a condition or situation in the 
face of conflicting practices, customs and 
beliefs; using an idea of a writer or 
public leader for critical comment or local 
application; arguing for or against 
something; making an appeal to duty, to 
self-interest, to the feelings, or to the cul- 
tivated tastes; inducing reader response 
by special 


reviews and 


devices; commending, 
memorating and eulogizing; and promot 


ing a school campaign. 


com- 


In regards to the news it is 


treated under the following heads: writ- 


story, 


Januay y, 1930 


ing the conventional news story; choos- 
ing a suitable story element as a feature; 
stating the feature in fitting form; giv- 
ing emphatic positions to important story 
elements; using a forceful style of ex- 
pression; gripping the reader’s atten- 
tion; reporting society and_ sports 
events; reporting addresses; and pre- 


senting interviews. 

And finally, copyreading is presented— 
preparing the first issue of a class or 
school news-periodical for publication; 
editing newspaper copy; employing 
headline mechanics; writing various 
styles of heads; making headlines work 
effectively; arranging material on the 
page; ridding copy of blunders; keeping 
published matter refined and _ ethical; 
using “cuts” and giving type directions; 


and making advertisements “pull”. 


Opinions 


(Continued from page 4) 


educational system today are a disgrace. 
He declared this in an address recently 
in Salt Lake City before several thou- 
sand educators convened there. 

Dr. Rogers declared that the highest 
grades usually go to the student who can 
best “ape” the teacher. The instructor’s 
task is to set an example which the stu- 
dents may follow profitably. If the ex- 
ample set is followed, then has not the 
“apeing” gained a milestone toward his 
objective which is the understanding of 
the subject? ’ says Dr. Rogers, 
“make a battle ground of the class room.” 
Rather than this, grades offer a spirit of 
contest that youth adheres to. It is a 
spirit that encourages him on to greater 
things. Also, without scholastic grades, 
which would do away with report cares, 
how could those at their 
children’s standings? 

Perhaps Dr. Rogers is ahead of his day 
in regard to his opinion toward grades. 
However, at present the marking seems 
to give general satisfaction. Grades are 
not a bribery but an incentive and re- 
ward for good work. 

Arthur Hill News, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


argument 


“Grades,’ 


home know 


A legitimate against the 


theory of another. 


Answering the Challenge 


There is the story of a little boy who 


was sent to call his grandmother to 
breakfast. Although the rest of the 
household was stirring he found his 
grandmother still asleep. He pulled on 
the and shouted excitedly, 
“Wake up, grandma! The world’s be- 
gin!” Rightly so, but we are just awak- 
ing the effects of a disturbing 
dream—three or five years it lasted and 
the scenes most unpleasant. 
But within eight months there has been 
a complete change—no 
traffic 
torium study halls. 

The dream-mist lifts, and now we see 
clearly. 


bedcovers 


from 
sometimes 


cafeteria 
congestion, or 


more 


stampedes, audi- 


We have a new school—every- 
thing new except the teachers, and they 


are as good as new. The community has 


faith in us. 
lieve in us. 


Without a doubt they be- 
And this monument of trust 
they have erected to us. Shall we keep 
it or abuse it? 

Mr. Superintendent, we are proud of 
our town, and we’ll make her proud of 
us. We appreciate your confidence, and 
with gratitude we will pay our debt. We 
accept the challenge. 

High Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

An uppeal to duty and self-interest is 

voiced by this writer. 


Do Our “Ads” Pay? 


“It pays to advertise” has been a wise 
saying ever since the time of Adam. 
“It pays to advertise in the high school 
paper” was a comparatively new idea a 
few years However, the advertis- 
ing world gradually came to realize that 
the high school is a field that can be 
reached in no better way than through 
the students’ own publication. 

The The York-High 
Weekly are particularly well pleased with 
the results that they are getting. One 
firm placed a “want ad” in the columns 
of our paper, asking for boys to work 
after school. Immediately after the ad- 
vertisement had appeared, the merchant 
selected his employees from the appli- 
‘ants. Another business man announced 
that he had typewriters for rent. Sev- 
eral days after the “ad” had appeared he 
had rented three to high school students. 

Some time ago a local confectioner 
published coupons in The Weekly en- 
titling the bearer to special sundaes at 
reduced prices. The police force really 
should have been called out to quell the 
near riot which resulted when the would- 
be purchasers fought for the best places 
in the line. Four hundred coupons were 
presented within forty-eight hours! 

These the 
proofs we frequently receive concerning 
the value of advertising in The York- 
High Weekly. 

The York-High Weekly, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


ago. 


advertisers in 


are several instances of 
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Sixth Annual Contest and Convention 
of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
March 13-14-15, 1930 


Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


PROGRAM 


Subject to Change 


(Speakers will be Announced on Final Program—see also 
coming issues of School Press Review.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 


:30 P. M.—Opening Meeting—McMillan Theatre. 
:30 P. M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30-5:00 P. M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. Eve- 
ning free for visits to newspaper plants or other 
activities. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 


:30 A. M.—General Meeting—Address. 
:30 A. M.—Convention Picture taken on Library steps. 
2:00 M.—Luncheon—Delegates at University cafeterias. 
Faculty Advisers— John Jay Hall Mezzanine 
floor. 
N. B. S. Press Association—John Jay Hall. 
:30 P. M.—General Meeting—Address. 
2:30 and 3:30 P. M.—Sectional Meetings. 
:30 P. M.—Moving Picture Lecture. 
3:00 P. M.—Teachers’ College Section of C. S. P. A. 
Banquet, John Jay Hall—Mezzanine floor. 
Evening free. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15 

9:15 A. M.—General Meeting 
:00 A. M.—Round Tables—Student Leaders. 

:30 A. M.—Business Meeting—Voting Delegates only. 

2:30 P. M.—Convention Luncheon 

Bring your songs and cheers. 

2:30 P. M.—Varsity Show—Convention Adjourns. 


Address. 


Mecca Temple. 


Convention Notes—Contest Rules 


Magazines or newspapers or both may be entered in 
the Contest from any school. 

Submit three issues of the paper or papers to be en- 
tered in the contest, special editions excepted, as follows: 

Newspapers—Issues nearest to October Ist and De- 
cember 1st, and issue immediately preceding February 
8th, but not an issue of the 8th. 

Magazines—Send only issues of current academic year. 
If monthly, send October, December, and January. If less 
frequently, first issue of year and issue nearest to, and 
before, but not of, February &th. 


A Special edition is any edition other than the regular 
issue. 

Include the registration 
postal money order 
papers. 


blank and $3.50 (check or 
do not send loose money), with the 


If you desire acknowledgment of the receipt of your 
papers include a self-addressed postal card, otherwise, we 
shall be unable to do it. 

Label all packages: FOR CONTEST. 

Include all the following address: Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 406 Jchn Jay Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York, N. Y. No papers will be received after 
February 8th. 


SPECIAL MAILING ENVELOPES 

Mail papers flat to the Contest. Your paper should 
make the best impression possible on the judges and this 
is impossible if they arrive in a rumpled state. Papers 
which are flat and neat make a favorable appearance. 
Entry blanks and fees should accompany the Contest 
entries. This makes a mixture of first and second class 
mail. The Association has provided a special Du-Plex 
mailing envelope of a size to accommodate the contest 
entries and an attachment for the inclusion of the first 
class mail matter, all properly stamped with the mailing 
address of the C.S. P. A. This may be secured by send- 
ing ten cents (10c), to the office of the Director, who will 
mail the envelove to you in ample time for the entry of 
your paper in the Contest. 


JUDGES—AW ARDS 


All papers entered in the contest will be separated into 
four groups within their respective fields. The first three 
groups will receive awards corresponding to their excel- 
lence. Gold medals, bearing the seal of the Association, 
suspended from a bar bearing the date of the Contest and 
placed over a blue, red or white ribbon, will be awarded 
to the first, second and third place winners respectively. 

The judges this year have been selected from among 
people of wide experience in the field of school publica- 
tions. Only people familiar with the problems and prac- 
tices of such work can do justice to the contest entries. 


FEES—FOR CONTEST 


Three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50), is the fee for each 
paper entering the contest. Each paper must be entered 
separately. This fee includes membership, dues in the 
Association and a subscription to The School Press Re- 
view, the official journal of the Association. This sub- 
scription will begin with the April, 1930, issue of The 
Review, the issue containing the full report of the Con- 
vention. 

Certificates of Membership and score cards will be 
mailed to all schools as soon after the contest as possible. 


The School Press Review 





» ; Again 


ie Nae 
esse " HOTEL 
ri aT Ey, BRETTON 
HALL 


Welcomes 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 


Headquarters for many of last year’s convention delegates, Bretton Hall will 
again make your New York visit delightful and comfortable. 


Bretton Hall is ideally located for convention headquarters. It’s just a few min- 
utes from Columbia whether you walk or take the subway or surface cars which stop 
outside its door. And it’s just a few minutes from Times Square, too, for theatres and 
other good times after convention sessions are over. 


You'll enjoy Bretton Hall’s home-like service and hospitality, as last year’s dele- 
gates did. And the convenience of its location, so close to the Museums, Central Park, 
Riverside Drive and many other points of interest. 


Special Rates for Delegates 


Large Double Room and Bath for Two Persons ............ $2.50 Each 
Two Large Rooms and Bath for Three or Four Persons $2.00 Each 
ee eth wwe boages OR de chwhawat eee ou . $2.50 


DELEGATES ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway--85th to 86th Streets 
New York City 





McGraw-Hill 


has just published 
a text which eliminates monotonous 
theme drills and motivates the en- 
tire course in writing— 


Applied Writing 
By the Journalistic Method 


By PERLEY I. REED 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
Journalism, West Virginia University 


339 pages, 51% x 8, illustrated, $2.50 


This book bases the entire course in sete oe 
the preparation and editing of material for a high 
school journal. 


Convenience, adaptability, and usefulness have 
been kept in mind in the preparation of this manual. 
The forty problems with definite projects and con- 
crete directions offer a wealth of material for the 
classwork. These follow a logical sequence with 
each problem serving as a stepping-stone to those 
coming later but the order of these may be changed 
to meet the needs of a particular “staff.” 


This new text substitutes real life for make- 
believe. 


It deals with people and their daily problems; it 
suggests projects as definite and exact as playing a 
game of baseball; it chooses its models from the 
handiwork of capable twentieth century youth, not 
from the masterpieces of unapproachable geniuses 
either past or present. 


It utilizes the vital materials of school-youth con- 
cern and challenges to a greater reach and a fuller 
experience. 


It wastes neither time nor energy on nonessentials 
and stresses at every stage the worth-whileness of 
the task at hand. 


It motivates every hour’s labor; supplies irresist- 
ible objectives for the effort expended, and provides 
the thrill that accompanies a sense of self-develop- 
ment. 


It treats every essential of useful rhetoric as a 
friendly means, not a distracting end, when suitable 
opportunity presents itself. 


It furnishes valuable drills in the mechanics of 
English usage limiting these only to the “commonest 
offenders.” 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


Sixth Annual 


Contest and Convention 
March 13-14-15, 1930 . 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 


Final Entry Date Extended to February 8 


Contest Entries have been pouring into the C. S. P. A. 
office for several days. Interest in the Contest and Con- 
vention is greater than ever. Papers have been coming 
from all parts of the United States. 


The Exhibits promise to be greater and more interest- 
ing than ever and will be displayed in two parts, Maga- 
zines and Newspapers. Staffs are urged to show their 
unusual features by mounting them on cards 22x28 
inches, black preferred, and to mail them to the Director 
of the C. S. P. A., not later than March 10th. 


Registration of delegates may be deferred until later. 
Advance registration should be in by February 22nd. 
There are registrants already from as near as the city 
of New York, as far south as Florida, and as far west 
as California. Will your school be there? 


Circulars containing final informatign and entry and 
registration blanks are now in the mail. Use them at 
once. 


Watch The Review for further information. 

If in doubt, do not hesitate to write the Director. 
Mail entries flat. Use special mailing envelopes. 
But, in any event, 

ENTER YOUR PAPER 

AND 

COME TO THE CONVENTION! 


For Further Information Write 
The Director 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 


ASSOCIATION 
406 John Jay Hall 


Columbia University, New York City 





